INCREDIBLE     CARNEGIE
possum. For it was now almost a necessity to get Miller
out of the Union Iron Mills. Miller had again become
a stormy petrel and had renewed his friction with Klo-
man and Phipps. In addition, matters were rather cool
between Miller and Andy. Miller had told several people
that Carnegie had charged him three prices for some
treasury stock in an oil company. Incidentally, many
years later, Miller got hold of the books which appar-
ently proved the accusation. However, as he had mean-
while sold the stock at a fabulous profit, his feelings
were probably somewhat assuaged.
Despite this dispute, Miller was perfectly willing to
sell out if he could get his price. He and Carnegie con-
tinued to play their little game for some months. Car-
negie wrote estimating "the mills as worth (or as costing
exclusive of the large sums paid to repair defective mill)
$300,000. "When we pay off $37,602.29 of debt, they
will be worth that. Profits are not quite $30,000 [i. e. for
two years and five months]. Our whole thing today
could be replaced for $250,000, and we still owe a good
deal upon it. I could not recommend the purchaser to
pay more than $27.50 for it per share. I would like to
get rid of my own at that figure."
Miller supposed (or claimed he did) that Carnegie
was acting on behalf of David A. Stewart* He finally
agreed to sell his 2,300 shares at $32 a share. The pur-
chaser turned out to be a young financial juggler whose
initials were A.C Carnegie now owned 3,900 shares,
or thirty-nine per cent, of the Union Iron Mills Com-
pany. Hereafter his word was law.
Now came an illustration of how the darts of apparent
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